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Traditionally, postsecondary education is ba&ed on a 
selective model in vhich students, are uniformljr expected to benefit, 
from the methlDds of instructors and their concepts of approfwriate « 
curriculum and educational goals. Onder this system, 30 to 70 percent 
of all community college students become part of an attrition 
statistic. In order to adapt education to the student, the entire 
{college environment must b6 analyzed, both for t'ke factors that cause 
student attrition and^for the variods resources that might be 
Stxlized to mee't student needs and t\> counteract these fictors. . Thisi 
paper presents fen adaptive education model, vhich operates on a 
■ causal stratui and a decision stratum. The causal stratum involves 
the identii^ication of the reasons' vhy students do pot a^tai* their 
educational goals in\ the particular institution, the decision stratum 
involves the consjtruction of a methodology for eliminating causal 
factors, including problems in curriculut, evaluation of student 
pe;r^ormance, counsigling services, and roles of counselors and 
instructo;rs* The afodel utilizes a "systems-dynamic" approach,, vhioh 
realizes that theTdata elements of both strita are constantly 
changing. If predictors of student ,su,cces& in the present institution 
are poor, this model should be able to poi^t out specific changes' 
vhich in turn can prevent the 'pro jected results.. (DCJ 
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In the sprang of I97;L, Frank Newmaft and his associates on the prestigicxzs Task 
Force on Higher Education, published their heralded and controversial Report ^ 
in which they called for a "serious debate" on several problems in hj^gher edu- ^ - . 
cation. One of the problem areas identified by the Task Force, and one of '>he * * . 
most hotly debated points, centered j^n the problem of a'ttritiorj and retention. 
On the basis of their findings, the Nqwrnim Commission contended that less than 
half the students who enter colleges come o\lt with 'a degree. This is a statis- 
tic: which the^-Task Force linked ^^itii the phenomenal growth of colleges aad uni- . 
vefsities over the last twenty years, nurtured by the open access movement in 
higher education. Specifically J the statistics show that -of the more than bne 
million young people who enter >college each year, fewer than half will complete 
two years of study, and only a*bout one-third will ever .complete a four-year 
course of study. 1 This is what the Newman group labeled "the paradox of access"*. 

The findings of the Newntan Task Force w^re not p&rti&ularly new. ,The report, 
merely reopened a continuing debate in the fiigher ^edutation community which 
was now being carried on within a larger context of the»new debate on accgunt- 
ability" ^and "educational outputs". The problem of attrition* was ^ old prob- 
lem — it merely seemed m6fe yrgent because, now taxpayers, parents, legislators . 
' 6ind many others were asking some new (fuestiohs. Many within the higher educa- 
tion community itself Vere quicl?to assume a defensive stan<?e. The National 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities immediately began to pro- 
duce a different analysis of the Newman group's data; and other educational 
assoclatior^e, notably the American Coiincil on Education, Joined in the debate 
with different facts and figures, , and, of course, different conclusions. Even^ 
these reports^ however, left little room for co^^ort. ' 

one*of the ACE sponsored studies, Alexander Astin utilized a representative^ 
s^le of 217 institutions. All of the students in the survey entered* college' 
in th$ fall of 1966 and four-year follow-up data- were secured during the fall 
o^ 1970 and the wixiter of 1970-71. Various measures of "retention" 'were used 
but the most prehansive was that a student was counted as "retained^ if he 
or she had " .iVed the bachelor's degree, was stilly enrolO^ed for work toward 
a degree, or nad transcripts ^ent to another institution. "^ Of course, some 
students never used 'the transcript or, if they did,. dropped out of the insti- 
tutiqns to which they transferred. Using even these very general criteria, 
only 65.9 percent of all students who went to two-year colleges and 81.2 per.^^ 
cent of all stu(Jents who went to fqnr-yesur. colleges and .xiniversities were / 
retained. Thus, approximately 20 .percent of those attending four -year colleges 
and universities dropped out of school. 

Just recently, ACE has produced a new study, authored by Elaine H. 'Ei-Khawas 
and Ann S, Bisconti, • called "Five and Ten Years After College Entry". 3 This is • 
a 156-page report based on questionnaire data on 2^,590 of the -705,515 fresii- 
men enrolled at four-year colleges and universities in 1961, and 26,6l8 6f the 
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1 » 309 » ^^2^ fre^liinen' enrolled at. four-year and two-year , schools in 1966. The 
overall cr.nclusion of. ^ the ^^tudy ^is that most^ college students ^end up earning 
an undergra^duate degree within ten years after they first enter college, even 
though .they tend (increasiiuUy) to "stop .out" ' for a while/ (This is confirma- 
tion of a phenomenon^ that war first noted -by K; Patricia Cross several years 
ago:*^ today's s-tudents-^don' t Just drop out; they tend to "stop out" and then 
go back' and finish up after a few years' rest.) This study, which ACE claims 
to be 'the f irst*-national longitudinal- study of college students ^ncompas^^ng a 
ten-year span, reports Lhat 8o percent of the 1966 freshmen had, in fact, earned 
some kind of degree by 1971. Further, "the report indicated that many of those 
who had nox earnea a degi^e in 1971 were still planning on finishing up at some 
time in the future. 

There vei:e- some other interesting findings which will be new grist for the old 
mill. The study reported remarkable similarities between the 196l and 1966 co- 
hort groups, relative to values, goals, and "practically identical" long run 
degree plans, graduate fields of study, and career aspirations. Women, in ad- 
ditioTi to earning higher grade point averages than men, are more likely to com- " 
» plete their degree work i;;i four years' time. Nevertheless, large numbers pf 
women '^stop out", for a while too, so thet overall, it. is becoming increasWigly 
unrealistic to expect the attainment of a baccalaureate in a four year period. 

- Moreover, and significantly, for both groups, one- fourth of the dropouts left 
college in«the first l6 months, and the peak attrition occured vithin the first 
two ye^rs of matriculpiop. This, is particularly important for two-year insti-^, ' 
tutions to note. • Since the author^ are primarily interested in the numbers and* 
percentages of students who ^finish with degrees, not^much separate attention is 
paid to the achievement patt^rhs of those who entered two-year schools to b^gin 
their education. Nevertl^eless , the Vealth of data in the 155 separate tables * 

\ have much potential for further analysis. Still, it might be noted that six 
:^ears after entering college, fully 30 percent of the 19^6 freshmah cohort had 
not yet earned an associate degree or its equivalent. 

, As might^^now be noted, analysis and interpretation of the "drop out" statistics 
or tjie "stop c^ut" phenomenon can go on endlessjy, and any number of conclusions 
c^ be'drawh from the same*" data. Comparative studies. are almdSt impossible be- 
cause' of the great discrepancies in the initial definition of terms. Does "re- 

- tention" refer to a cohort of students \^o end with a degree regardless , of the 
number of institutions or the number of years it takes them? Orf is retention 
best measured within a single institution and within the traditional 'time frame. 

•of four years?- Does "attrition" refer to patterns of progress toward a degree 
regardless of the expectation of the students upon entering the institution? 
Or, does attrition refer even mgre specifically to students leaving between 

« terms or even in the middle of a term? What about the "transfer" phenomenon? 
The whole discussion of the trasnfer function' of the two-year curriculum as- 
sumes that this movement is always in one direction: to the senior institution. ^ 
Yet, in a study made in one state, almost as many people transferred 'iiitt) coja- 
munity colleges as transferred out *of -them. 5 

\ Whatever the definition of the terms, it can be noted that the broader the 
parameters .of the aefinition, the greater will be the number of students "re- 
tained": For our discussion, however, focused upon the two-year open access 
community college, o^or definition of the tenn "attrition" need only be speci- 
fied to make reference to the student's lack of success in achieving the ob- 
^Jective he sets for himt;eif upon entering the school. A number of students. 
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^ et;-:Ht*- j:-al p"-th,/Hnd the two-^year institution should 
* -.hei'i/Sieir opportunity through ''easy exit" policies 



The point ^f ; tp. rh---' .v-a;xrenent o;* "attrition" ^rates must take ir^to 

account the ex>->^er . ti: ::• 1* 3tujer:ts when they enter t<he institution ,* In the 
open door comniu! it:, college, ar^rt^hing else, §uch as foolhardy efforts to mea- 
sure attrition oy : intin^ tlie auznber of degrees earned, i^ ^ill-advised and 
self-defeating:. Jjrverlherer>s , whf^n all this Mas been said,'^'the fact remains 
that attritio:i r-^i*\^r In r^ommunity college, even when properly defined ajid 
measured/ -^re him, ler^nys -iiarminf:;ly so. The previously cited studies, and 
others ,^indicatf^ tiiat jomewhere l^etween 30 and 70 percent of all sLuden'ta who 
ent^r coirjaimity colle;:ec be>:?me part of an attrition' *5tatistic, that is, they 
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do not acrne^ 



;aat ti.ey sex.*ioai^ to accompli^^hr This raise^^ all sorts of ques- 
tions aboau fie nahur'^ ^f the education that* such colleges are offering, Wd 
most of ys nr-r- i-Lrnti^r cc^iceVned aoout lowering the rates. ' Hv'»wc/^?r, it ik im- ^ 
portant to arpron..-n matter with perspective. For our purposes here, the 
term attriti:'n vn!.: rti^er to. the students who leave school, for whatever reason, 
having fail.vl ic' -ohio/e what they set o\it to. accomplish, whatever that cbjlec- • 
tive/ rhj-s Is \\k r.-jrit, he-a-.s'^- with ^^uis perspective, pro6ra:iis to cut atV^Fi- 
tion then' t^-o n ^ri:t"d notion the basis of predictor models, but qi\ the ba- 
sis ^of faciiita'. lij o: :uent a|:iliev-ment whatever their goals and howqv-er often 
their object ives /'lar.^-e. ' * r * . 

?' proMcn with caution. Attrition is not one prob- 

I >r;y ^'^ interacting" facstors, which '.pnesent to the aca- • 
t'in.:i '^c- cltuntlori* in wtiiOT it is in'breasingly difficult 
- raj. factor? ar.d hence apply discrete solutions. The 

a maze of interacting difficulties, each of ^hich is 
\v i.if.titutional malais^ rather than a separate indepen- 
'Oi-alicate the individual symptoms without fully diag- 
: lihe^ly will leal t<*-the breaking out of new difficul- 

t o co,r.plex not rlerionstrably linked to the original 
'-Yen in the "value-added*' theory of education, is one of 
i*tr, rr-oo^f^ce.-. by its fail^ore to assisi. its students to 
realize their le^titinite eiu-^at lonal expectations. The problem in a wide rang- 
ing one for t^e c n^r.-^r.ca- -^e conri^^iity co^taege because the students who walk 
through the*oper. <joor \\vjt^ Vucn a wide range of expectations, not to mention^ 
abilitici^, •ba:/.,:r'^ .na.^, onci talents. i. • , 

r 

Thus, or.e <>. .b; -ot ;iJ'j:iT ifT-.no alv.ut "fche causal factors \-\\y:\^ attrition 
has to do u*on tii*j:.r h:i^;n dor.ree of aggregation. The rich heterogeneity of 
the open door stu .en / p(j<^,ajatiun, particularly ' in the urban betting, with i^ 
mosaic of di 'Torent onvirorjnents ^nd levels of development, implies a corre- 
sponding net ^rogeneity in Lhe need fnr and motivations behind learning. Stu- 
dents borne to and exit Trom the institution for aft. Kit^ds of reasons. Th©-^ 
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parlous cur'/e- '.n'; -^i* ui. ,.'V-'f*''Ht'»d moiel represent ify/'^T-af^e:: which <?an 

n^ver t-*'' . Hv^*.-r.^'5 v ry ?* biv? instit.it.iLn >\z ^rwhol**, nor be usea to 

app? imat'*'/^^:. t ■io.->?ripti^n for any ;3p€cifri*? ^:roup of students. Fac- 
tors f'.r f:r.\ in,': Ve fu-.i '.cited in tne coiltext of defined student e:^pecta- 
^tions vhen. Hrrivli.^:. iiriyl^t- the -:ame, an effort must be ndde in the institu-- 
tion to id'/ntiiiy -c.a '^a^e^^orijie there expectations, and analysis of^ attrition 
later mu^t mei.,^iirH the achieyenients of specific groups agfiinst their stated 

objective.! wii^n arrivinr. * ' ^ 

A 

'in an a/.^rev.-- 1 : r ij^^^, t:i instit^^ion Le^ divided into a set numben of 

' mutuall.y ^i:.t^j;*adtli.^^ 'ir. ; inter' uE^pendeni. se^$r.ent^, each^vith a distinct degree 
of ideo|L>:ical, ejoiionic jina- environmental coherence. The model should not 
j)resu ppoi >e tihe trj.ditiouai arran^:ement^ between the disciplines or between 
"academic'' 9iud 'support" fmiM^ions. The model is based* not so much on «i muJ- 
ti-level, hierarchical metl.od, but operates on a causal stratum and a decision 
stratur., each of vhloh i.s provided with a series* of Revels which vary JLn accor- 
dance with the t^y-pe and complexity of the service syjstenj under study. For. ex- 
ample, the 'causal -'^ratum may have a geophysical diiiiehsion (including physical 
plan't, er?viromnen;. and transxjortation networks); a technological dimension 
(♦including tuition' ani f^e structures, and student influence on decision meik- 
ing); ani'a>;ocial diinension relating to the level of consr>nance between ^t he 
etl^o-social profile'^of students and the goals and pace of the institution. 

^^^^ * * 

Once the ^gment*-: of the clausal stratum are identified, a methodology for 

attack onfthe specific ^'actors can be constructed.^ And, just as the initial 
analysis /?f the problem yields the conclusion that the setting is a /complex ^ 
one witir an #ir,gr-e,^^ite n^omher of interacting factors, the de(Msion making struc- 
ture must similarly reflect highly multivariant system! The approach sug- ^ 
gestei nere mi^j^ht be 'called the "systems-dynamic" method. This approach takes 
into account the ^^ane* csmplexitie^ of factors on the causal stratum. It is 
also based on t>pee' ijsumptions that become operating 'principles orj the deci- 
siori. malciri*: level. < *' . . ' • 

First, ^!ie Initial u.'^\ftl '^ilj oe tentative and' incomplete. Only a few institu- 
tional variable.! o:' ir.f^ortance need be ii.<sed. Restriction to quantifiable data 
will n/kke it imposiixh]^ to include 'extraneous factors or' to allow explicitly 
for changes in value, Even for the variables employed, data will often remain 
inadequate, and therefore' conclusions tentatiye. 

Second, a .fuoba.! ar^:re^:atinn of causal factors has been made on the basis of 
'the variail'-s to'be included. This har> the limitation that the conclusions of 
the model carmot apply unJ forr^ly in an essentially heterogeneous world. , The 
object of the model, therefore, is not to give specific policy^ guidance," but to " 
allow gverai;. reflection ^^n the material condition of the universe oT students 
involved. Later, work will be requir^ed to disaggregate, deepen, extend, and 
refine the conclusions. 

Third, the dangers o:* extrapMation are ap])reciated, particularly when oQe is 
examining exponential phenoriena as is often the case- in student attrition. 
Thus, and most inpcrtant, the model i^ not to be prescriptive, but is to indi- 
cate what might result if institutional poilcies and practices remain imchanged . 
Consequences of policies can never he accurately predicted, but some results 
can be foreseen as trends are Jinked to specific practices within an institu- 
tion. ' . • 
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Decision making within this context is usually^ bathed in uncertainty. Objec- 
tives may te more or less clearly defined,, political and ideological princi- 
ples r^espected, and statistical data and qualitative analysis^ m^y be to some 
extent available* Action is then based on a human assessment of these, and 
it draws upon the accumulated experience as to the probable consequences .of 
the various options tlirough a process which is partly intuitive. The normal 
mental node of the decision maker is usually relatively simple. Its great hu- 
man qualities are intuition, pt.st experience, and political, psychological, and* 
social Judgment. It may not, however, be able to assimilate multiple variablep 
with certainty. It is, therefore, crucial that the systems-dynamic method 
--Should reinforce these human qualities with smalyzed data and some degree of 
qualitcxtive interaction of the variables, making possible projections and ex- 
plorations of alternatives. * * • • 

With consonance between the analysis of attrition factors on the causal stra- 
tum and the 'operating assumptions on the decision making stratum, we can cpn- 
c]ude by stating the working hypothesis which is the subject of 'this paper. 
Once again, the hypothesis \s consistent with the systems-dynamic method by 
which we ire approaching the problem. And, it is consistent with some other 
conc/asions that have been reached in other quarters about the predictability • 
of ^udent performance in college, namely, that prediction of success in, col- 
lege is very difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. Relative to the prob- 
lem of student attrition, and particularly in the open accesB community college, 
the working hypothesis is this: the aim of the model must be prophylactic and 
not prophetic . It is really a simple principle to remember. If predictors of • 
student performance are so poor, oxir model to attack-the multivariant and' aggre- 
gated causal factors of student attrition should be able to^point out specific 
changes which in turn aan prevent the projected Results. 

If high rates of student attrition^ in our open*access community colleges are 
an indication that we are failing in our effort to assist students to achieve 
their educational objectives, perhaps it' is because, unwittingly, the policies 
^d pract;4Nces of our institutions , are based upon a selective model of education 
which remains the foundation of our philosophy. Traditionally, all systems of 
education in'.this country have served a selective function. At each level, 
large numbers of students are screened out through testing, grading, and other 
techniques. This orientation is thoro\ighly reinforced by a reward system that 
is founded on graduate education and research. Accepting the philosophjt that 
supports'them, faculties accommodated the "new students"^to higher education - 
gru dgingly,; expanding 'oniys^ligUtly the traditional version of the, curriculum. 
The large numbers of studerijjbs who cannot become involved Meaningfully are as- 
sumed not to ielong in school^ at all. "Maintaining high standards" then becomes 
an excuse far not caring about the bate of those "left out" students. And,r the 
comfortable assumptions remain intact. Selective ^education is so appealing be- 
cause it does not require very much intuitive understanding of the requii'ements 
for intellectuai and personal development. 

The pover and pervasiveness of the selective ^ education model is reflected in 
,and founded upon the Vide* reliance of higher education on admissions testing. 
^The prestige and power ^6f, the educational testing industry have been used to 
Justify college admissions procedures and to suppprt traditional educational 
practiced, i'ears of research and great technical sophistication have gone into 
the creation of selection instruments such as the SAT and ACT. Yet, years of 



ment on these tests and success in college." Nor has success in college been 
correlated with suc'cesr, in later life.''^ Yet. th3 utilization of 'the test 
scores goes on. , ' . ^ ' „ 

Meanwhile, the fabric of American society has changed. Civil rights confronta- 
tions, disillusionment about Viet Nam, the temptations of the drug gultiire, a 
generation of affluence, all combined to shake the established values of socie- 
ty in wMch higher educatioi^ participates . Higher education', however, has now 
begun to reflect serioijs symptoms of the inefficiency of its operating model 
of selectivity. The drop out rate*hationally, as we have noted,' remains annu- 
ally at 50 percent; those students who do graduate often have^no clear idea of 
where they are headed or what competence they possess; and ever greater numbers 
of students think of themselves as marginal individuals with little personal 
worth or social value. With all the conflicting subcultures eunong college youth 
today, perhaps the one* unifying themk ariong them is a consensus abo,ut the inap- 
propriateness of the selective model, with all its competiveness, in which high- 
er educatipn has them trapped. For many, the only viable alternative they see 
is to leave. • ' « * 

As a result, higher education is faced with signif'icant discrepancies between 
its operating assumptions and its commitments .to certain objectives. The en- 
phasis through most of the 1960s* was on production to meet the ever expanding 
needs of American society, with our, national survival linked at ti^nes to the 
cbntinued growth of higher education. The pressu]|;*Q to conform to .the presumed 
and real heeds of ^America's post-industrial society was so great that no time 
was left for critical reassessment of basic assumptions. Thus, in spite of 
ever- easing fenrollments, the basic assuiltption, the ^selective education mo- 
del, femained largely iqtact." - ^ ' ^ 

• * * 

Today, the selective model of education is failing precisely because it cannot 
come to grips with large enrollments of diverse students, pcurticularXy those in 
the community colleges. Glaser, assessi^ig the failure of standard measures of 
apitude to predict pe-^fo-rmaniie, has argued that adQ,ptive education will take 
the place of selective education. 9 Adaptive e^lucatlon requires that an insti- 
tution have" extensive-' knowledge of each student's background, talents, and 
interests ^o that it might develop alternative meariu of learning to maximize 
the student's success. The educational environment ^ust provide a rich vari- 
ety of instructional methods and new ways of evaluation. 

The new model must account for both the continuing valuable i*ble of the facul-' 
ty and the increasing demands by students and the public that undergraduate 'ed- 
ucation be more attuned to the J^ealities^of contemporary sopiety. ^uch^a model 
must account for^the needs of our educational system to.be sele(yti/e in the^ « 
sense of certifying certain levels of competence, and at the same time take re- 
sponsibility for educating every student. Fulfilling this latter responsibil- 
ity will, necessitate a much clearer understanding of the requirements for in- 
'tellectual and personal development. 

At present, teaching in the community colle^^e is continually being subverted 
by the pressure to credential competence coming from the philosophical basis 
of sej.ective education. But, large numbers Qf students in the community college 
are not adequately prepared or s^re enough of fheir goals to meet the standards 
created* by the faculty in their un'dergraduate ^oui^ses. Thus, the faculty 'Is 
presented with the impossible task of maintaining standards of "academic excel- 
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lence" while a.\so working- with students who cannot meet those standards for one 
reason t)r another. A new ^cind of instruction is reguired ,to work with students 
to prepare them to me«t -the standards of the credeiitialin& process . 

Similarly, the traditional type of counseling service is doom.ed to failure be- 
cause of unrealistic expectations on the part of students and "its isolation 
Yrom the activities of the classroom. No matter liow sensitive its fi^ople are, 
and no mectter how broadly its role is defined, the isolated counseling center 
will fail so long as it reflects the*undergirdin^ selective education model. 
A new model is needed with at least two components: new types of learning ex- 
periences f'or whicji students can receive assessment toward academic credit, \ and 
defined faculty responsibilities to advise te.ai^s of students committed to build- 
ing new instructional prograir*5 appropriate to their- needs. 

The distinction that is ordinarily made bet^ween student services arid the formal 
curriculum is the source' of much of the difficulty. As long as this arbitrary - 
distinction is maintained we cannot hope ^to achieve the 'goals of adaptive ed^- : 
cation. The organizational split betweejn student services and the formal cur^ 
riculum will {)erpetuate the status quo. Traditional departmental or even col- 
lege-widfe structures do not focus on the st4ideht as a developing human being. 
Departments ahd colleges are discipline oriented. In a -graduate department, 
that orientation is inevitably if not justifiable, as emphasis is placed ort the 
Accumulation of credit hours without regard to the impact on, the student. 

• \ 

Traditional educational structures also ignore the problem of where the student 
goes after he leaves the program.. This total disregard for both the manpower 
needs of society tind the career goals of .the student is one of the most serious 
omissions in contemporary community college education. This issue draws the 
critical attention of both parents and the legisMture. Adaptive education |re- 
quires that the institution take direct responsibility for helping the student 
make optifjal use of educational opportunities. .Attention must be paid to the* 
individual learning style of the student and the range ov instructipnal experi- 
ences available to him. The key is the en?)hasis pn the i^ontinuoug interaction 
between the two.^^ ' ' \ 

The adaptive model is based on the principle of ^interaction and dialogue. The 
decisiop maker and his analysts can even use the coii5)uter to work out the pos- 
sible consequences o'f cer1;ain 'potential decisions or to provide alternative, 
scenarios to assist in coming to decisions. For the conqputer, too, is based on 
the principle: of contextiAl uncertainty. Hefe the systemsfdynamic rejects, any 
ambition ^6 predetermine the decision. The computer is simply a tool to rein- 
force and speed up human competence in decision mediing; it is an extension of^ , 
that competence and in no way a replacement for it. For ev^n then, decisions 
are always based on incomplete and ever-changing data, ancf ^the data selected 
and assumptions ':nad8 will always reflect tHe values and di^ositions of those 
who select and assume. After all, that is why we still select presidents and • 
not computers to run both our country ar\^ our institutions of higher education. 

This is the systems-dynamics approach in action. If our colleges arcxto respl^ 
to 'the changing demands of society ai^d, the various needs and expectatigns oT our 
diverse students, radical changes will have to be made. In the process, the ag- 
gregate of factors fo^ student attrition on the causal level will be met,^and 
capacities for decision making can keep pace ^ith th^ shifting demands of Ijhe 
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student population. To acfiieve a stanoe of adaptive education in the open ac- 
cess community college, the* entire college environment must be analyzed, both 
for the factors that mitigate against the student making progress toward his ^ 
educational^ goal, and for the constellation of resources that might be mobilized 
to meet the needs of a greatly enlarged student constituency diversified in mo- 
tivations,/ values,^ and interests. In the process, the existing curriculum, 
which is yikely grounded in the selective philosophy of education, must be di*as- 
Jtically modified to permit the students to optimize their own potential for in- 
tellectuaC. growth and personfiuL development. ' * • 

J ' ' ' • ' 

This-jmoc^el of adaptive education is based on the syst'ems-dynamic approach to 

the problem of student attrition. Where attrition is concerned, the strategy 
and policies must be prophylactic . Causal fcictors are isolated which prevent 
studer)fts from achieving their goals, cind'^decision making proceeds on the basis 
that Changes can be introduced to prevent the results of those forces. The pro- 
phetic approach in the comnmnity college will not work. Effort, time and money 
y -should not be spent in predicting who will succeed and who will not. The assump- 
tion is that anyone can and everyone should succeed iti his legitimately estab- 
lished educational goals, and the resources of the institution are then organ- 
ized to facilitate that. 

^Newman, Frank, et. al. . Report on Higher Education (U.S. Dept,. of HEW, 
Office of Education, March 19tl), Ch. 1. These approximations were derived 
in and from a variety of sources, noted in Footmote 7>.pp. 87-88. 

^Astin, A. W., College btopouts: A National Profile (American Council 
on Education, Research Reports, Vol. 7, N9. 1, February 1972), p. 4. 

3El*Khawas, Elaine H. and Bi^conti, Ann S., Five and Ten Years After 
College Entry (American Covincil on Education, Research Reports, Vo;,* 9» No. 1, 

^Cf. e.g. Cross, K., Patricia, The Junior College Student: A Research 
Description (Princeton, N. J. , Educational Testing Service, 1968). 

• 5cited by Houle, Cyril 0., The External Degree* (San Freincisco: Jossey-, 
Base, 1973), p. 169. ; . * 

6cf^ Holland, J. L. and Richards, J. M. , "Academic and Non-Academic 
Accomplishment: Correlated or Uncorrelated?", Journal of Educational Pst- 
' choiogy . 1963, Vol. 56, pp. 165-17^.' See also, Lavin, D. E. , The Prediction 
of Academic Performance: A Theoretical Analysis arid Review of Reseeurch vNew 
York: Russell Sage, 1965). \ 

7Hoyt, D. P., The Relationship Between College Grades and Adult Achieve- 
ment , Iowa City, Research Report So. 7, 1965. 
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